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PROSPECTUS. 


THE objectiorettip 
fered to the public, 


work now of- 
the improve- 


‘ment of the students of this seminary 


in the art ofwriting. The impor- 
tance of this art, in the eourse of a 
liberal education, is too obvious to 
need an exposition, It may however 
be observed, that the study of com- 
positioa assumes. additional impor- 
tance from the taste and refinement 
ef the present age ; an age, in which 
it is not enough that thoughts are ip 
themselves ingenious or profound. 

To be agreeable and interesting, they | 
need the farther recommendation of 
graceful language and elegant expres- 
sion. Many readers, but poorly fit- 
ted to judge of correctness or origi- 
nality of thought, are critically nice 
in their attention to style. Whether 
the attention to language and roanner 

: A 


if 


is not earried so far as fo retard the 
raore solid improvement of the mind, 
we preiend not todetermine. How- 
ever this may be, the public surely 
have aright to prescribe the terms 
upon which they will be pleased ; and 
writers, whe fail to comply with their _ 
demands, cannot reasonably expect 
their approbation. But while we ac- 
knowledge that other reasons, beside . 
the one just mentioned, require « 
| due regard to style, we must confess 
ourselves of the number ef those who 
think the foundation of all good wri- 
| ting is to be laid in sound sense and 
correct thought. Skill im language, 
and fluency of expression, may give 
to an ordinary writer temporary ap- 
plause ; but it is the union of sense — 
and elegance ‘alone, which stamp a 
work with real and lasting value. 





a plan calculated to render it the ¥e~ 
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This paper will be medelled upon hs 
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hicle of whatever is instructive or en- 
tertaining. It will embrace pieces of 
a literary, moral, and critical nature. 
Biographieal memoirs. or character- 
istic notices of any of the ilhistrious 
men who. have adorned our coun- 
try,—whether in the cabinet or the 
field—by their writings or profession- 
al skill,—will also find a welcome ad- 
mission.. Of genuine Biegraphy, 
much indeed cannot be expected 
ffom those whe may contribute to 
our pages. This however is not to 
Ye attributed to a want of subjects 
worthy their attention. Few ceun- 
tries, within the same period, have 
produced so many characters, emi- 
nent for their wisdom and. virtue, as 
the United States. And it is much 
to be regretted, that the public are in 
possession of so little information. of 
their private lives and’ aetions:. But 
it cannot be expected’ that. students 
should possess: that extent of knowl- 
edge, and minuteness of information, 
which give interest’ and utility to’ 
works of Biography.. We do not 
however despair of receiving some- 
thing valuable, even in this depart- 
ment. There is another subject, how- 
ever, nearly allied to Biography, to 
which we think the attention of some 
ef our correspondents: may be ad- 
eantageously directed. We allude to 
the delineation of the characters of 
any of the great men of our country, 
of the past or present generation. It 
*§ this part of their work. which ma- 
ny of the ancient historians have ex- 
ecuted with the hand of a master; 
and we would recommend the dili- 
sent study of these great originals to 
all those who aim at. success in a sim- 
Har undértaking. 

From this paper, every thing of a 
controversial nature will be excluded ; 
particularly whatever is the most re- 
motely connected with party politics. 


\. 





the design.. 





LI A 
ye 

We wish not to open another souree- 

of defamation... Whilst our — 


‘is Overspread with papers which @s- 


seminate scurrility and falsehood, be 
it our task to check, in some humble 


‘degree, this stream of corruption, by 
opposing to its progress the amuse- 


ments of taste and the labours of the 
ingenious.. It is said of the Tattler, 
the first of that series of periodical 
essays, which. under different titles 


‘have so greatly improved: our lan— 


guage and mended our morals, that. 
it was undertaken to divert the pub- 
lic attention from the politica] feuds. 
and contests which then ran so high 
as to threaten the peace and exist- 
ence of the British nation. ‘The de- 
sign was benevoitnt ; and the resuit,. 
we are informed, was answerable to 
Though our paper be 
not undertaken for a similar purpose, 
yet it may be so fortunate as to pro- 
duce, in alimuled degree, a similar. 
effect.. 

The Editors, in conducting this 
work, are actuated by no selfish mo- 
tives. After allithe é&penses of the 
publication are defrayed, the profits 
(if any there be) are appropriated, try 
a fixed resolve, to the charitable as- 
sistanee of Students-of College. 

The work will be under the imme- 
diate direction of the Senior Class. 
Communications, however, will also 
be madé by: tlie Junior and two low- 
er elasses.. Resident graduates and 
literary gentlemen of the town, un-. 
connected with College, will also, we 
hope, favour us occasionally with. 
their assistance. 

Having thus unfolded’ the nature 
and object of the work, we may ven- 
ture to hazard a: co::'ecture on its 
probable success.’ The utility of a 
paper, modelled upon the plan and 
conducted upon the principles which: 
hare been stated, is too obvious te. 
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‘) weedanexplanation. Ifapproved by 
*§ the public, we doubt not it will be 

‘extensively useful to those engaged 
\.! digits support. We say approved by 

a public, because, aware of the im- 

portance of this qualification, those: 

who may contribute to its pages can 

-have no motive-other than the pleas-. 

ure consequent upon having daboured 
successfully in an attempt to afford 
amusement or instruction. If, how- 
ever, the vehicle of their commuri- 

«ations be neglected, this generous 

motive will-cease to operate. If, on 

‘the contrary, our correspondents find 

their labours favourably reccived, 

{and we trust they will omit no effort 
to make them worthy such a recep- 
‘tion,) it will invigorate their exertions 
and give new life to their attempts. 

The two higher classes in College 
have much time-which may be pleas- 
antly as well as profitably employed 
iin-committing to writing the know+ 
edge which they jAave acquired by 
the sfudies and reading of the past 
years. Our paper affords them a de- 
pository for their lucubrations, and 
the means of exhibiting them to the 
public. In acquiring atberal edu- 
ation, two things are principally to 
‘be regarded ; first, the acquisition of 
knowledge ; and secondly, the power 
of communicating‘it to-others. “The 
importance of this second object to 
those who wouki excel either in Jet- 
ters or any of the‘learned professions, 
cannot be too:rnuch insisted on. 

It is observed ‘hy Bacon, “ that 
‘reading makes afull man; conversa- 
Aticn, a ready man; and drifting, an 
exact man.” To possess all these 
qualifications in due proportion, is ne- 
cessary to the man of letters ; but 
considered apart, perhaps no one Jays 
relaim to more general utility than 
that of writing: that precision of 
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which arise froin a ‘habit of compo- 
sing, constitute one of the most val- 
uable acquisitions of the intelleet. 
Some few individuals have indeed re- 
ceived this distinguished excellence 
of the ssind from nature ; but the 
greater part must be satisfied to gain 
it by labour. An acquisition, howev- 
er, 30 great and useful, is surely pur- 
chased at aicheap rate, if any pains 
can procure it. Particularly would 
We recommend ‘the importance of 
writing, considered .in titis light, te 
that part of our fellow-students who 
are designed for public speaking. It 
is Writing, thus considered, that the 
great Roman Orator recommends as 
the best and most effectual prepara- 
tion for speaking. 

“ Stilus-optimus et preestantissimus diccnidi ef 
fector ac magister.” 

If, from these remarks, it appears 
that writing is an object worthy our 
highest regard ; it is no less certain, 
that to its attainment, exercise is in- 
dispensably necessary. All our pow- 
ers, ‘both of ‘body and mind, are 
strengthened by exercise: withoutit 
they never attain te that perfection 
of which they are susceptible. But 
in no instance, -perhaps, is the neces- 
sity of exertion more obyious, or its 
effects more visible, than in compo- 
sing. ‘An elegant diction, we are told 
by those who have possessed it, is 
the fruit of labour and study. It is 
well known that many authors la- 
boured much in those works which 
seem to the reader to have been writ- 
ten with remarkable ease and facili- 
ty. Their example and succese 
should rouse the youthful mind to ex- 
ertion ; and Jead it to expecta simi- 
lar result, if its efforts be properly 
and steadily directed. 

Before concluding this prospectus, 
we would address a few remarks te 





Abought, and that logical method, 





those who anticipate the failure of-our 
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work, from a persuasion that it is the 
result of youthful ardour and temeri- 
ty, and undertaken without a regard 
to the difficulties to be encountered 
in its execution. The frequent dis- 
continuance of papers, not only of a 
kind similar to the present, but of 
those also conducted upon a more 
enlarged scale, is indeed just ground 
of apprehensien in eur own ease. 
But the cause of such failure, is often 
to be eharged on those who patron- 
fse, as well as those who conduct, 
literary publications. As to the work’) 
now Offered to the public, the Fdi- 
tors feel themseives responsible for 
its continuance te the time specified 
in their proposais. For any future; 
period they are net accountable :| 
they have good reasons, however, to 
believe that the work will be contin- 
ued by the class which shall succeed 
them. 

It was the kiberal promises of as- 
sistance only, made by their fellow 


dn 


them to asaume that responsibility: 
which they have taken upon them- 
selves. With that. assistanee there- 
fore, which these promises lead them: 
to expeet, and with such a share of 
public indulgence as the novelty of; 
their situation demands ; they trust 
to give the work that interest and va- 
riety whieh shall render it not un-| 


they may not command suceess, it, 
will. be their study, at least, to de- 
serve it, 

W. B. Coitnocn, 

: D. Lorn, 

G. E. Spruixtz, 

W. L. Sronrs, 

L. WirnineToyn. 
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THE VAGRANT. 
No. I. 


Magna petis Pheethon 3 ef quae nee virihus istle ~ 
Muneva conveniant, nee tam puerilibus annis, 


OVID. 
For vast and hazardous the task appears, 
Not suited to thy strength, nor to thy years, 


ADDISOR.- 
erry 


THE facetious author of Don Quix- 
ote tells us, that when his hero had re- 
solved to assume the character of a 
knight-errant, his first business was to 
furbish up his old lance, construct his 
lielmet, and choose his name. 

I cannot but think that many of my 
good-natured readers wil] discover 
many points of resemblance between 
my situation and that of the renown- 
ed knight. Whether they will pro- 
nounce me as great a maniac as he, 
in undertaking te support a series of 
essays, at the present period of life, is 
an inguiry whieh I feel no disposition 
to make. But there are several oth- 
er circumstanees in which my ease 
so nearly coincides with his, that I 
cannot fail to run the parallel between 
them. 

First then, the earliest difficulty 
that the good knight had to encoun- 
ter, was to settle upon some well- 
sounding and expressive name; this 
he cenceived to be a matter of so 
much jmportance, that we are told 
he shut himself up in his study fora 
whole fortnight in order to make the 
decision. Here I must confess 1 have 
found myse!f exactly in his situation, 
A name js a very important thing ; 
and in the department of morals, es- 
pecially, names do wonders. _ Now I 
was convinced if I made a bad selec- 
tion here, J should be blown up at 
once. [I did not therefore grudge 
any time that might be assigned to 
this purpose ; but, like the knight, I’ 
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retired to my room and spent a whole 
fortnight in profound study in making 
my choice. I thought of The Sage, 
The Philosopher, The Preacher, The 
Instructor, and many others equally 
significant and assuming. I should 
certainly have chosen one of these 
had it not been for one thing—I was 
doubtful whether I could support ei- 
ther of these characters. Besides, 
thought I, mankind have so long been 
accustomed to hear good advice from 
Tattlers, Ramblers, Idlers and Loun- 
gers, they must be immensely disap- 
pointed to hear nothing but nonsense 
from The Philosopher, or Sage. I 
therefore resolved to reject these 
names and choose anew; not that I 
think I should be the first Philoso- 
pher or Sage, that has talked non- 
sense, but because I do not choose 
to have a name that does not indicate 
my character. I fancy the present 
ene does—alas ! with too mueh pre- 
<ision ! 

Another employment of the knight 
was to furnish himself with a defen- 
sive weapon—an important thing for 
knights-errant and authors. It took 
him some time to rig his helmet; 
and afier the impenetrable weapon 
was finished, ,to try its soundness he 
struck it a blow with his sword and 
shivered it in pieces. Howeyer, not 
discouraged by trifles, he trimmed it 
up again ; In so perfect a manner as 
to make 2 second trial superfluous.— 
Here I fear the parallel between us 
fails. Don Q. did make one trial of 
the strength of his weapon; but [| 
should be loth to have any of the po-| 
#itions that I intend to offer, subject- 
ed even to one test so powerful and 
severe. We Authors seldom haye a 
efensive weapon so strong as Quix- 
ote’s helmet, and not unfrequently 
we have to lament not merely the 


ate 





loss of a broken helmet, but what is 


H) 


worse, to grin under the pains of a’ 
broken head. 

With regard to the offensive wea- 
pon, I shall only observe that the 
knight’s lance and my satire | fear 
will be very much alike. 

After he had equipped himself, 
Don Q. sallied forth to redress griev-— 
ances, succour the distressed, protect 
defenceless damsels, chaste mat- 
rons, &c. How many deeds of this” 
kind [I shall do, or how many damsels 
there will be inclined to put ihem- 
selyes under my protection, it is im- 
possible for me to foresee. Thus 
much [ will yenture to say, my in- 
tentions are, I hope, as good as Don 
Q.’s were; and if I never afford the 
ladies any protection, I am, at least, 
resolved never to do them any harm. 

It was the fate of the renowned 
knight always to be combatting the 
chimeras of his own brain; so that 
with the best disposition for doing 
good, he often did more mischief than 
his neck was worth. With regard te 
any resemblance that may exist here 
between him and me, I shall only ob- 
serve, that should I sometimes imitate 
him, I shaJl not be the first moralist, 
who has satirized follies which had 
no existence, deplored calamities 
which were not to be found, declaim- 
ed against vices which were by no 
means prevalent; and, while he 
thought himself contending with gi- 
ants, was only fighting with wind- 
mills. 3 

But the most melancholy compari- 
son remains to be noticed. Our illus- 
trious knight always had his faithful 
squire, Sancho Pancha, by his side— 
a witness to his exploits. But alas! 
I have written my paper with some 
mournful presentiments that. I may 
never find a solitary reader. But I 
remember the counsel that has sola- 


ced many a genius as well as many a 
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alunce for nearly two thousand years ; 
~~ neque, te ut miretur turbaylaberes 
Contentus pancis lectaribys. Antua demens 

Filibus in ludis dictari carminamelis ? 

Non ege :-—— 

I take great encouragement from 
the phrase Contentus pancis lectori- 
bus, for upon second thought, I find I 
ahall have a few readers; ‘there will 
be I and the printer, or, to speak with 
more deference, the printer and I. 

At any period of life, it is an im- 
portant undertaking to write for pub- 
lic inspection. The man who writes 
is supposed to instruct ; and he who 
professes to instruct, ought certainty 
to be instructed. To set up for a 
teacher is, therefore, arrogating to 
one’s self the character of being bet- 
ter taught than the rest of mankind. 
It is not wonderful then if new au- 
thors are heard with impatience and 
reproached with immodesty. The 
world will scarcely allow the vete- 
rans of literature and experience to 
be wiser than itself Even they are 
sometimes regarded as arrogant and 
presumptuous. What then has the 
youthful author to expect, whe com- 
amences teacher before he has censed_ 
to be pupil, and who would lay down: 
principles before he has beeninform-: 
ed by experience ? 


‘In order to quiet‘the minds of my 


readers on this head, I think proper 
to say, that The Vagrant, in his most 
sanguine moments, never dreamed 
that he was qualified te take the 
chair of instruction. It was to tearn, 
and not to teach, that our paper wag 
established. Young men without any 
arrogance may sometimes attempt 
to appear in print—to qualifythem for 
future and more important labours ; 
for unless literature is to be banished 
from our shores, the rising generation 
must one day affordits quota of wri- 
ters. What is begun early and prac- 


best. We may not now perhaps af- 
ford any thing worthy the serious at+ 
tention ofthe learned and sagacious. 
Yet we hope that the candid will dis- 
cover something in our incipient ef- 
forts, that looks like a prognostic of 
future intelligence. We hope that 
even now we have formed some right 
opinions, and shaH be able to lay 
dewn some valuable though perhaps 
common truths. Atany rate, it may 
be amusing to see the views, which 
juvenile credulity forms of life. Our 
elders may smile, perhaps, on read- 
ing our pages, to see us entertaining 
hopes, which they have found falla- 
cious; indulging in reveries, from 
which they have been awakened ; 
helding opinions, which they have 
long since abapdoned, and giving our- 
selves up to those delusive theories 
from which we car only be delivered 
by the progress of life. There may 
be some amusement even fo them; 
and considering how little enjoyment 
there is in the world, we think if we 
can give any innocent pleasure to any 
character, by our lucubrations, we 
ought to be treated with candour,vad 
even with indulgence, 

° he 
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MILTON’s PARADISE LOST. 


%O person can read, with attention, from the’ 
249i i: to the 452d line of the’8th book o/ Milton's 
Paratise Lost, without perceiving a great depar~ 
ture from his usual manner. Adain, after his ex- 
hortation from Raphael, relates to him the 
of his first situation, and the manner in which he 
arose from sleep and addressed the Sun 
with the objectsof Nature around him. His Cre- 
ator appears to him, conducts him to Paradise, and 
\gives him possession of all that he perceives above 
or around him, upen the conditien that he would 
not eat of the forbidden fruit. Upon this a con. 
versation ensues between the Creator and Adama, 
in which, among other things, the latter says: . 


seee#8 ees But with me, 


I see not who partakes.: In solitude 
W hat happiness, who can enjoy alone ? 





tised longest, is commonly done the j 


Or all enjoying, what conteutment Jind* 








Tea.which God replics;’ 
What call’ st theu solitude? Is not the earth 
With various living creatures, and the air, 
Replenish’d, and all these at thy command 
To come, and play befere thee * Ges 


Adam continues the debate, and says, 


Among en ys what Society 

Can sort, what harmony or true delight ? 

7. * *& © Of fellawship I speak 

(Such as I seek) fit to participate 

Alt rational deiight ; wherein the brute 

Cannot be human consort ; they rejoice 

Each with their kind, lion with liencss— 

Se fitly them in poet thou hast combin’d, 

Much less can bird with beast, or fish with 
fowl 

So well converse, es. 


Me is thus answered, 
What think st thou then.of me and this my 
state ? 
Seem I to thee sufficiently possesa'd 
Of happiness or not, whe am alone 
rom ail eternity? for none I know 
Second to me, or like ; equal, much less, Ses. 


Astam endeavours to explain it by the difference 
of their natures which he does ina very ingenious 
end striking manner, when God:gives him the 
fina! answer inthe following werds: 


Thus far to try thee, Adam ! I was pleas'd ; 
And find thee knowing, not of beast alone, 
fWhieh then hast rightly nam'd,) but of thy- 


self ; 
pres 1d well the Spirit within thee free, 
My image not departed to the brute ; 
Whose illowship therefore,unmect for thee, 
Good reason was, thou freely should st dislike, 
And be so minded still.. I, eve thou spak'st, 
Knew it not good for man te be alone : 
And no such company as then thou saw’ st 
Intended tliee, for trial only brought, 
Th sec how thou could’ stjudge of si, and meet, 


The expressions. througlout: are hiappy and in-- 


@puiows, and” the relation has many exeellencies 
im stowing the seeds of discontent and rebellion, 
iioplanted in the human heart. But, as even the 
sublime genius of Milton was unable to conceive, 
and his powers of language unable to express the 
thoughts of him who is umnipotent and omniscient, 
be must be allowed to have exhibited the Crea- 
tor in too trivial a light, when he is represented 
as dallying with Adam. No rational person would 
suppose that God would ask. Adam questions, 
merely tor the sake of diseovering whether she 
@ould answer them. This would be no less than 
saying, that he who is from eternity omniscient, 
eould not have previously told, what he would 
receive in reply. It eannot be called presumption 


to find fault with Milton, where all have found 
fault with him before ; especially in a particular 
where even Milton himself, would confess that he 
was unequal to the task. His.excuse was suffi- 
ecient: for it is found im the subject, and not in 
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POETRY. 
THE SECOND BATTLE OF 
FALKIRK. 








THE ev’ning bell peals its deep note on the gale, 

And the sun has.stink deep in tlie waves of the 
main ; 

The slow-rolling thunder-elond covers the vale, 

And the chill blast of Autumn hewls over the 
plain ; . 

While it sweeps.with broad wing oler the tomls 
of the slain 

Who this morning have bled fer their wives, and 
their. sires ; , 

Who have breasted the torrent of England, in vain, 

And, now sleeping where Freedom's proud lustre 
expires, 

Mave kindled. again her bright torch from thein 
pyres. 
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And sleep ye in glory, ye sons-of the lyre ! 

For the lustre of valour for ever shall blaze ; 

Now streaming afar from its glittering fire 

O’er the blae vault of heaven, are myriads of rays = 

Each minstrel shall waken his-harp in your praise, 

And tie dark tide of vengeance rolls dreadful a- 
long : 

Soon, soon, England’s glory in ruin decays ; 

Soon, Wallace and Greme shall enkindle the 
song ; 

And bear death and destruction your victors a= 
meng. 


‘ 


$ 


But hark! thro’ the silenee that nature pervades 
The warrior’s quick footstep now strikes on "aine 
ear ; 

Around the hill winding, and sereen Wd by its shades 
From their foemen, the legions of Scotland ap- 
pear : 

Her red-lion standard full bravely they rear, 

While they rapidly march-to the camp of the foe 

Whe in luxury sunk, think no enemy’s near ; 

While the blasts of the death-angel over them 
blow, 

And the seer has predicted confusion, and woe 
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The foe arc descried by their torches’ bright gloom, 

Their watchmen in sleep and in slumber are 
found ; 

That slecp is their last, "tis the sleep of the tomb, 

That slumber the slumber of ages profound ; 

For the Scots, nerv’d by vengeance, are thronging 
around, 

And an army in sleep is expos'd to their eyes ; 

To warn of their danger no clarions sound, 

Nor the trumpet’s broad peal bids the sleeper te 

rice ; : 

But Wallace opposes, and sterm are the skies. 
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Hovedreadfully silent, and darkly serene, 

The landscape appears! Hark! the stillness has 
flown ; 

The batile-ery rings, and each pausing between 

Are the cries of dhe wounded, the dying’s last 
groan ; F 

And the death-shrick is heard, and of anguish the 
moan ; 

While the loud shout of Wallace resounds through 
the air ; 

His arm, bringing death, soon is fearfully known, 

For its progress is mark’d by the yell of despair ; 

Aud no plea can save, nor for mercy the prayer. 


6 

The battle now rages where Edward appears, 

For with Graham he fights, and with war's bale- 
ful fires ; 

As the slogan of “ Wallace and Scotland’’ he 
hears, " 

Mis lion-heart trembles, and Edward retires ; 

And the chieftain who sceks to defend him, ex- 
pires ; 

While a thousand knights hasten their sov'reign 
to save ; ‘ 

But Scotia’s sons think of their wives, and their 
sires 3 

Aud the thought of home makes e’cn the coward 
be brave ; ; 

A thousand knights fall, and they sink in the 
grave. 

7 

Ah! what means that shout that now thunders on 
high? 

And what is that flame which is painting the 
air? 

?Tis the joud shout of Wallace, of Seotland the 
ery ; 

The canip is on fire, and the English despair: 

Aw) to fice from their foemen they quickly pre- 
pare, 

But to ‘scape {vom the whirlwind what force will 
avail ? 

Bo arm can protect, and in vain is their pray’r ; 

While Victory! Victory! sounds through the 
gale 5 1 

And England is vanquish’d, and broken her mail. 


8 
O©’er the field of the battle the rising beam shimes, 
Where Scotland is victor, and gone are her foes ; 
From his chariot of morning, Usere Phoebus de- 
elines 
Where Edward's proud army forever repose : 
Avid the bright star of Scotia that yesterday rose 
Eclips'd in the storm, in serenity beams; 
O’er the heav’n’s blue vault its full radiance it 
throws ; 
No longer of war the stern meteor gleams, 
But Peace gently smiles on the hill, and the 
areas. 
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But their country’s deliv'rers what priee fait re 
ward ? 

The thanks of a people from slavery sav'd. 

Shout Scotland! for Wallace thy foeman has 
mair‘d, 

And freedom’s broad banner around thee has 
wav'd ; 

Fo?'thy sifety’the army of Edward he brav'd, 

And yanquish’d the spoiler who threaten’d thy 


On ti of Glory his name is engrav’d ; 
For England’s proud throne has been sheok by 
his band, 
Where in dust are laid low, of her bravest the 
band. - 
[V8 ar Y. 








To CorgesPonDENTs. 

. Severat Communications have 
been received.——-We_ are pleased 
with the Poetry of Cibber; but the 
nature of the subject renders his 
piece lizhle to some objections: it 
may however be inserted in a future 
nuinber. In the mean time we trust 
he will often adorn the columns of our 
paper with his lucubrations. N.E. 
and the Essay on Fame are under 
consideration. Our College Cor- 
respondents are requested to trans- 
mit their pieces erelusively through 
the medium of the Box. 


To Supscrisers. 

The present Managers of the Athe- 
neum pledge themselves to publish 
fifteen numbers previous to the Com- 
mencement in September next. 
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Conditions of the Atheneum, 


1. The paper shall be issued on 
the Saturday of every second week, 
(exclusive of vacations,) coutaining 
eight pages in an octavo form. 

2. The terms of subscription shall 
be at the rate of One Dollar per an- 
num, payable on delivery of the first 


number. 


3. No subscription shall be receir- 
ed for a less period than from the 
time it commences to the Com- 
meucement in September next. 
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